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How Much Mood Syntax? Table a Uses of the Independent Subjunctive in Caesar’s B.G. I, II (1-13); Cicero's 
By W. L. CARR Catilines I, II, II], IV (1); and Vergil’s Aeneid I, II] (1-710). 
= | 
N THE CLASSICAL OUTLOOK for = 
April, 1938 (XV, 49-50), I dis- 12 38 
cussed the question of minimum case Totals 0 52 || 43 95 
ae for reading eipinnie fient Table II Uses of the Subjunctive in Dependent Clauses of Non-Fact in Caesar's B.G. [, Il 
pointing out that syntax for reading and (1-13); Cicero's Catilines I. 11, IIL, IV (1); and Vergil’s Aeneid I, 11 (1-710). 
syntax for writing or speaking are two = ee — aa 7 a var] ol 
very different things, and that syntax for 24 8 712 
“giving the construction” is a still more __ Fearing - 6 i 3 0 9 
complicated sort of syntax than either of __ Purpose 50 | 17 | 23 | 90 
the other two. I then went on to show __Anticipation 4 
Past future 41 | 3 3 | 47 
how really few categories and_ technical 6 
terms would be needed if one should Contrary to fact condition _| 18 6 28 
undertake to prepare a Latin grammar Potential | 2 \| 0 0 2 
based on the actual needs of pupils who Totals 187 \ 72 | 46 |_ _305 
were learning to read Latin. I also gave Table III. Uses of the Subjunctive in Dependent Clauses of Fact in Caesar's B.G. I, II 
some statistics showing, for example, that (1-13): Cicero’s Catilines I. Il, II. IV (1): and Vergil’s Aeneid I, Il (1-710). 
about 95% of all the accusatives which Clauses Caesar [| Cicero. || Vergl || Total 
a pupil will encounter in reading typical _ Consecutive fact | 
high-school Latin belong under the three __Cnm-clauses of face | : | 
Indirect fact | 210 8 34 322 
a preposition (23%), and subject of an Totals || 220 7 
infinitive (14%), and that the remain- ; 


ing uses, less than 5%, can, for reading 


purposes, be roughly classified as ‘‘adver- 


An almost equally simple classi- 
fication was proposed for uses of the 
ablative. 


In the present article am proposing 
a_ simplified 
for reading purposes. In such a treatment 


treatment of mood syntax 


little would need to be said about the 
uses of the indicative and imperative 
moods; and a treatment of tenses in the 


indicative would be limited almost exclu- 
sively to developing a correct understand- 
ing of the various forces of the imperfect 
and of the perfect. Our 


readers” therefore. be 


“grammar for 


would, concerned 
chiefly with the uses of the subjunctive. 
The classifications proposed in the tables 
given above are based on a study of the 
uses of the subjunctive in three passages 
taken from Caesar, and Vergil, 
each containing 10,000 running words. 


Cicero, 


In Table I, I have counted as volitive 
all independent statements of will: 
‘“Eamus,”’ 


Under volitive I 
have also included all independent ques 
tions of 


“Let us go.” 


will, including ‘‘deliberative’’ 


questions and questicns of “‘obligation or 
propriety;’’ e.g., “Quo eamus?”” “Whither 
shall (or should) we go?’ Under poten 
tial I have counted all independent state 
ments or questions as to would, 
could, or might happen under certain con- 
ceivable 


what 
circumstances, including conclu- 
sions of ‘‘future-less-vivid’’ or “‘contrary- 


to-fact’’ conditions. All these uses of 


the independent subjunctive can obviously 
be combined the 
expression of other 


into one, namely, for 
idea 

than those regularly expressed by the im- 
perative. English examples 
of the used to express 
similar ideas would undoubtedly help the 
pupil to gain a feeling for these funda- 
the independent Latin 
subjunctive: “This be the verse you grave 
“Stand we here” (as an exhor- 
tation). ‘“The Lord bless you.” 


any non-fact 
Giving some 


true subjunctive 


mental forces of 
for me.”’ 
“It were 
better so.” 

However, the need for simplification is 
not so great in the treatment of the inde- 
pendent subjunctive as it is in the treat- 
ment of which 


the subjunctive, es 


those dependent clauses 


have their verbs in 
pecially those clauses (and these constitute 
a great majority) which seem to the pupil 
to express ideas of fact and which in in- 
dependent clauses would have their verbs 
in the indicative. 

Table II offers fewer categories than 
those found in 
further 


but a 

The 
first three categories, for example, can be 
grouped under the general head of volitive, 
inasmuch as a clause of any of these three 
what 
wants or 


Latin grammars, 


simplification is possible. 


types expresses the subject of the 


main verb does not 


want to 
have happen. The next four categories can 
be grouped under futurity, as each of them 
expresses or is developed from the idea of 
futurity or anticipation, which most schol- 


ars agree is one of the inherited and fun- 
damental forces of the Latin subjunctive, 
although its use in classical Latin is iimited 
to dependent clauses. The two examples 
which I have listed as potential are some- 
times otherwise explained, and certainly, 
for all practical they 
disregarded. 


purposes, can be 

As a comparison of the grand totals 
in Tables II and III will show, there are 
in the passages studied almost 
many dependent 
pressing 


twice as 
subjunctive clauses ex- 
there expressing 
non-fact.’” How the use of the subjunc- 
tive in certain ‘“‘non-fact’’ clauses listed 
in Table to be extended to the 
four types of ‘‘fact’’ clauses listed in Table 
III is a question worthy of discussion in 
a graduate seminar, but one which would 
have little practical value in a secondary- 
school What the high-school 
reader of Latin needs to 
is that 
other, 


as are 


II came 


classroom. 

other 
understand 
Way or 


or any 
the Romans, in some 
developed the habit of 
using the subjunctive in certain types of 
subordinate ideas of 
fact independent or principal 
clauses would be expressed by the indi 
cative. The two most important of these 
types are: 

1. The subjunctive in a 
clause of fact which is used to express 
““consecutiveness,’’ that is, in a subordinate 
clause which must logically follow so as 
to complete an idea partially expressed 


clauses to express 


which in 


dependent 
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in a ‘‘cue’’ word in the principal clause. 


The ut-clause of result with a “‘cue”’ 
word like tam or tantus is a good ex- 
ample. The relative clause of ‘‘characteris- 
tic’ and the ut substantive clause of fact 
(e.g., with accidit) also belong in this 
category. 

2. The subjunctive which is used in 
a subordinate clause of fact merely to show 
that the clause is indirectly quoted. Here 
the force of the subjunctive is little, if 
any, greater than would be that of a pair 
of half quotation marks. Here belongs the 
indirect question of fact, the subordinate 
clause of fact in indirect discourse, and 
Here 
does not belong the indirect question of 
deliberation or the indirect command or 
the past-future clause, that is, a clause 


which is dependent on a past main verb 


the quod-clause of quoted reason. 


but which, if dependent on a present or 
future main verb, would have its verb 
in the future or future perfect indicative. 

Cum-clauses of fact (i.e., of temporal 
circumstance, of cause, and of concession) 
bulk fairly large especially in an author 
like Caesar or Cicero. In my list, I have 
placed them after and subordinate to con- 
secutive clauses because they seem to show 
a still further development of mood force 
which I have called 

And, finally, there are a few clauses 
each of which obviously expresses fact, 
but which has its verb in the subjunctive 
for no other reason, apparently, than that 
the clause is subordinate to a subjunctive 
clause or an infinitive. That is to say, 
there is a sort of sequence or attraction 
of mood involved, and the label commonly 
given such a subjunctive, namely ‘“‘sub- 
junctive by attraction,’” is as good a 
name as any. 


““consecutiveness.”’ 


Perhaps the ‘Latin grammar for read- 
ers’’ which I have outlined above will 
appear too elaborate to confirmed direct 
readers of Latin who do not consciously 
distinguish one use of the subjunctive 
from another. Even the Romans, who 
were blissfully unconscious of our modern 
elaborate classifications, nevertheless seemed 
to set off volitive-optative uses of the sub- 
junctive from any and all others by reg- 
ularly using ne as the negative for the 
volitive-optative group and non as the 
negative for all others. And they were 
presumably helped, as we are, in getting 
a proper feeling for a substantive volitive 
clause by the presence outside the clause 
of a ‘‘cue’’ word of ‘“‘urgency’ (e.g., 
impero), or in getting a proper feeling 
for a past-future clause by the presence of 
a futurity word (most commonly a fu- 
ture participle) in the clause on which 
the past-future clause depended. A Ro- 
man’s feeling for mood in a past-future 
clause was presumably more nearly like 
that expressed in sentence 1 which follows 
than that expressed in sentence 2: 


1. I said he would come if he were 
(or should be) invited. 


2. I said he would come if he was in- 


vited. 

We can also do somewhat as the Ro- 
mans did in becoming sensitive to a ‘‘po- 
tential’’ subjunctive by carefully observ- 
ing the context. But English writers or 
speakers do not go all the way with the 
Romans and extend the use of the sub- 
junctive to clauses like those which I 
have listed in Table III. However, we 
must try to get out of the subjunctive in 
such clauses the thing that .2e Romans 
apparently did, namely a feeling of con- 
secutiveness, or indirection, or mere mood 
attraction. The really thing 
for an English speaking reader of Latin to 
learn is not to make too much of the sub- 
junctive in a dependent clause of fact. The 
direct reader of Latin is less tempted in 
this matter than the transverbalizer or 
translator. A good working rvle for the 


important 


transverbalizer is to employ an English 
subjunctive verb form (or an equivalent 
verb phrase employing a ‘‘modal” auxi- 
liary, such as shall, should, may, might, 
can, or could) to interpret a Latin sub- 
junctive of the 
those listed in 


“‘non-fact’’ type, such as 
Tables I and II, and to 
employ an English indicative to interpret 
a Latin subjunctive of the ‘“‘fact’’ 
such as those listed in Table III. 


vw ww 
SUMMER COURSES FOR 
LATIN TEACHERS 


N THE CLASSICAL 
January, 1941 (page 36), under the 
title “Call for Summer Courses,”’ 
faculty members of colleges and uni- 
versities were requested to send in notices 
of courses of interest to teachers of Latin 
which their institutions were planning for 
the summer of 1941. Notices of the fol- 
lowing courses have been received: 
Barry College, Miami, Florida.— Methods 
of Teaching Latin in Secondary Schools; 
History of Latin Literature, in English; 
Studies in Roman Lyrical Poetry—Vergil, 
Horace, Catullus. 
California, University of (Los Angeles). 
—Art and Industries in the Ancient Medi- 
terranean World; Family and Social Life 
in the Ancient Greek World (D. M. Rob- 
inson). 
Chicago, University of. — Writing of 
Latin (Bruére); Plautus (Boyer); Livy 
XXIII - XXV (Bruére) ; Mediaeval Latin 
(Boyer); Vergil, Aenerd (Bruére). 
Columbia University—Teaching of Latin 
in Secondary Schools (Carr): Teaching 
of Latin in Teachers’ Colleges (Carr) ; 
Demonstration Class in Beginning Latin 
(Carr and Bell) ; Demonstration Class in 
Second-Year Latin (Carr and Bell); De- 
velopment of Language (Carr and 
others); Elementary Greek (Household- 
er); Latin Prose Composition (House- 
holder) ; Greek Tragedy (Richards) ; Ro- 
man Literature of the Later 
(Richards); Vergil, Aeneid 


type, 


OUTLOOK for 


Empire 
(Poteat) ; 


Roman Satire (Highet) ; Advanced Latin 
Composition (Richards) ; Cicero and Ro- 
man Oratory (Highet); The Intellectual 
Background of the Roman _ Classics 
(Poteat); The Literature of Greece and 
Rome in Translation; The Ancient Near 
East and Greece; 
First Century. 
Indiana University— Ovid, Metamor- 
phoses; Sight Reading in Latin; Roman 
Archaeology; Vergil, Eclogues and Geor- 
gics; Seminar—Political Problems of the 
Romans, 59 B.C. to 44 B.C.; ‘Thesis; 
Roman History. 

Iowa, University of.— Beginning Greek 
(Satre); Greek Art (Flickinger) ; Euri- 
pides (Butts); Major Readings (Flickin- 
ger and Staff); Private Assignments 
(Flickinger); Herodotus (Flickinger) ; 
Problems in Greek Scholarship (Flickin- 
ger); Elementary Latin (Conelly); Sec- 
ond Year Latin (Mitchell) ; Cicero’s Ora- 
tions (Johnson); Ovid (Johnson); Ele 
mentary Latin Composition (Nybakken) ; 
Cicero, De Senectute (Conelly); Plautus 
(Nybakken) ; Classical Elements in Mod- 
ern Speech (Butts); Cicero, De Finibus 
(Nybakken); Advanced Latin Composi 
tion (Nybakken) ; Course 
(Butts); Lucan (Potter) ; Historical Lat 
in Grammar (Potter); Problems in Latin 
Scholarship (Flickinger and Staff). 
Johns Hopkins University. 
Roman 
(Loane). 
Linguistic Institute, University of North 
Carolina.— Introduction to 


The Roman Empire: 


Teachers’ 


— Greek or 


History; Teaching of Latin 


Linguistics 
(Sturtevant) ; Hittite Laryngeals (Sturte- 
vant); Introduction to Greek and Latin 
Grammar (Kent); Elementary and Ad- 
vanced Sanskrit (Edgerton) ; Vulgar Lat- 
in (Holmes); Elementary Greek (San- 
ders); and many other courses in com- 
parative linguistics, and in Celtic, Semi- 
tics, American Indian Languages, Ameri- 
can English dialects, English, Germanics, 
Romance Philology, 
Chinese. 

Michigan, University of — Latin Lit- 
erature in English; Roman Life as II- 
lustrated by Works of Art and Objects of 
Common Use; Advanced Latin Writing; 
Cicero, De Natura Deorum; Juvenal: 
Apuleius and Petronius; Latin of the Ren- 
aissance; Latin Inscriptions; Teachers’ 
Course in Vergil; Special Problems in 
the Teaching of Latin; Laboratory Course 
in Roman Antiquities; Advanced Labor- 
atory Course in Roman Antiquities; Ele- 
mentary Greek; Herodotus; Greek Litera- 
ture in English; Greek History to the 
Roman Conquest; Rome Under the Prin- 
cipate. 

Minnesota, University of.— Greek and 
Latin Elements in English (Cram) ; Greek 
Mythology in English Literature (Hel- 
ler); Latin Prose Composition (Cram) : 
Problems in Teaching of Latin (Heller) ; 
Independent Reading of Latin (Cram); 


Tocharian, and 


Seminar in Roman Lyric Poetry (Heller) ; 
Greek History (Jones); Readings in An- 
cient History (Jones). 
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Missouri, University of. — Selections 
from Latin Poetry; Rapid Reading; Latin 
Comedy; Seminar; 
(Gwatkin, all). 

New York University General Lan 
guage Il: The Development of Writing. 
Books, and Libraries 


Research and Thesis 


(Tanner); Teach 
ing of Caesar (Tanner); Ancient Civili 
zation A—to 1400 B. C. (Tanner); 
Latin) and Greek in Current Use 
(Kraemer). 

North Carolina, University of.— Palaeo- 
graphy (Harrer); Seminar in a Classical 
Roman Writer (Harrer) 
wards M.A. or Ph.D.) 
ning Greek (Sanders); Roman 
(Sanders); The Latin Epic—vVergil: a 
comparative literature course in English 
(Sanders); Archaeology and the Bible 
(Harland); Greek (Har- 
land); Greek Epic Poetry—-comparative 
literature (Epps) ; 


Thesis (to 
(Harrer) ; Begin- 
Satire 


Archaeology 


Greek Tragedy—com- 


parative literature (Epps); Greek Com- 


edy—comparative literature (Epps) 
Seminar in a Classical Roman Writer 
(Mierow); The Roman Novel (Mie- 


row); Caesar (Mierow); see also Lin- 
guistic Institute, above. 

Ohio University, Athens, Ohio.— Teach- 
ing of Latin; Roman Archaeology; Sal- 
lust; Seminar, Latin of the 
Transition Period; Epigraphy: Special 
Work (adapted to needs of the indivi- 
dual) (Hill, Johnson). Latin Teachers’ 
Institute, with discussions and _ lectures, 
June 25-28 (Hill, Jolliffe, Ullman, John- 


son, etc.) 


Oklahoma, Central State Teachers Col- 
lege at Edmond.— Roman Coins; Myth- 
ology; Course in College Latin, specific 


Petronius; 


author to be determined by the class 
(Newby). 


Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tenn.— Latin Literature in Translation 
(Ladd); Horace, Satires and Epistles 
(Ladd); Greek Literature in Translation 
(Smith); Vergil for Teachers (Smith) ; 
Quintilian (Little) ; Gallo-Roman Archi- 
tecture and Art (Little); Thesis (Little, 
Smith, Ladd). 

Pittsburgh, University of.— Classical 
Mythology (Stinchcomb) ; Homeric Greek 


(Stinchcomb); Attic Orators (Jolliffe) ; 
Linguistics (Jolliffe); Teaching of Latin 


(Stinchcomb) ; Latin (Jol- 


liffe). 


Reading of 


Rocky Mountain School of Languages, 
Colorado (affiliated with 
Colorado College) .—Beginning, inter- 


Springs, Col. 


mediate, and advanced courses in Latin; 
Teaching of Latin (Peters). 

Saint Louis University, St. Louis, Mo.— 
Monuments and Masterpieces of the An- 
cient World Special Under- 
graduate and Graduate Reading Courses 
in Latin and in Greek (Staff); Research 
(Staff); Early 
(Kuhnmuench); Latin Literature of the 
Early Empire (Korfmacher) ; Livy's First 
Decade (Finch); Vergil’s Earlier Works 
(Korfmacher) ; Greek for Latin Majors 
(Finch) ; Critical Periods in Ancient His- 


(Heithaus) ; 


Christian Latin Poetry 


tory (Finch); Conferences on the Teach- 
ing of Latin—four lecture-discussion meet- 
ings, led by the Staff; 
Institute, a 
addresses by 


Latin Teachers’ 
miniature convention, with 
distinguished 
teachers from various parts of the country, 
June 25 and 26. 


scholars and 


San Francisco, University of.— Cicero, 
Pro Milone, and Pro Ligario or In Ver- 
rem, IV (Wall); Vergil, Aeneid VII- 
XII (Wall) ; Ovid, Metamorphoses (Mc- 
Mahon) ; St. Augustine, Confessions, Lat- 
in Christian hymns (Healy). 

Southern California, University of. — 
Readings in Latin Poetry (Travis) ; The 
Classical Drama, in English (Travis) ; 
Seminar, Phaedrus and the Latin Fable 
(Travis); Research (Staff); Thesis 
(Staff) ; Curriculum, Methods, Observa- 
tion, and Directed Teaching in Foreign 
Languages in Secondary Schools (Camp- 
bell, Newby) ; The Classical World, Greek 
Period (Early); Masterpieces of World 
Literature: Oriental and Ancient Classical 
(Struble) . 


Stetson University, Deland, Florida. — 
Materials and Methods of Teaching Latin; 
Roman Civilization; The Roman Epic: 
Roman Literature in Translation. 

Vermont, University of — Methods of 


Teaching Secondary School Latin (Kid- 
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Ovid 


(Prin 


der) ; Prose Composition (Pooley) ; 
(Prindle); Mythology and Art 
dle); History of the 


(Pooley). 


Roman Republic 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo.— 
Elementary Latin (Duffy); The Roman 
Elegists (Duncan) ; 
(Duncan). 


Roman Numismatics 


Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
Ohio.— Greek and Roman History from 
300 B. C. to the Time of the Gracchi 
(DeWitt) ; 
eign Language (De Sauze) 
(DeWitt). 

William and Mary, College of.— 
Elementary Greek (Ryan) ; 
Latin (Ryan); Representative Prose Writ 
ers or Homer (Ryan); Prose and Poetry 
of the Republic and the Empire (Wag- 
ener); Roman Civilization and Its Leg- 


Methods of Teaching a For 
; The Speak- 
ing of Latin 


Elementary 


acy as a Basis for Curriculum Construction 
(Wagener and Rowe); Materials and 
Methods in Secondary Latin (Ryan and 
Rowe) ; Classical Civilization and Its Her- 
itages (Ryan); Institute on the Teaching 
of Latin—June 23 to July 12—discus- 
sions, lectures conferences, and opportunity 
for observation (Staff. and D. M. Robin- 
son). 

Wisconsin, University of — Greek Life 
and Letters Readings in 
Greek (Wallace, Winspear) ; Cicero's Let- 
ters (Guyles) ; 


(Winspear) ; 


Lucretius (Winspear) ; 
Seminar (Wallace) ; Educational Methods 
(Guyles) ; Workshop in Secondary Edu- 
cation. 

The Classical Society of the American 
Academy in Rome, an organization of 
former students, fellows, professors, ad- 
ministrative officials, and officers of the 
American Academy in Rome, will wel- 
come new members, and also suggestions 
pertaining to the work of the society in 
the interests of the Classical School. Full 
information may be obtained from the 
President, Professor Ethel H. Brewster, 
of Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 


DERIVATIVE DEMONS 

EDITION. In this word the 

fact that the prefix has two 

forms, se- before consonants 

and sed- before vowels, has 
frequently given rise to errors. The 


a Latin *se-do, *se-ditus, *se-ditio, 
As a matter of 
fact we have no evidence that these 
words existed, and sedition is de- 
rived from sed-itio, ‘‘a going apart,” 


word sedition is not derived from 
“a putting apart.”’ 


i.e., from the root of tre, ‘‘to go,” 
just as ambition is derived from 
amb-itio, “‘a going around.” 
—Jonah W. D. Skiles 
Westminster College, Fulton, Mo. 
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THE VERSE WRITING 
CONTEST—RESULTS 


N THE FOURTH annual verse-writ- 
ing contest conducted by THE 
CLASSICAL OUTLOOK, students 
have tied for first place in the college 
division, and one student has been awarded 
first place in the high school division. To 
each of the three will be sent the American 
Classical League prize medal. In addition, 
four college students and seven high school 
students will receive certificates of honor- 


two 


able mention. The fourteen winning poems 


follow. 
FIRST PLACE, COLLEGE 
DIVISION 


CONCENTUS VERGILIANUS 
By WILLIAM F 


St. Isaac Jogues College 


John P 


TROY 
Wernersville, Pa 
(Rev Carroll, S. J., Latin Teacher) 
Laeta canorum cantat arundine 
Carmen sub ulmos exsilientibus 

Rivis susurrantes et implet 


Voce sacram resonante silvam. 


Ruris virorum gaudia fortium 
Laudat; decoris ornat honoribus 
Dumeta fecundasque messes 


Et pecudes riguis in arvis. 


Iram deorum concinit auream 
Bellique saevam vim lacrimabilis 
Arcesque condentem Latinas 


Dardaniden pietate clarum! 


PENELOPE 
By PHILLIP J. SCHARPER 
St. Isaac Jogues College, Wernersville, Pa 
(Rev. John P. Carroll, S. J., Latin Teacher) 


Day after day my busy spindles keep 

Their silver song alive, as I pretend 

To weave the threads anew, but merely 
mend 

What yesterday was woven strong and 
deep. 

For when the night comes down with star- 
lit sleep, 


Lest this dread spinning ever have an end, 


I steal to where my spindles stand, and 
rend 


What I have done, then turn aside to weep. 


Day after day I weave my dreams anew 
With flying fingers on my mind’s swift 
loom, 


And pray that these must not be rent 
apart. 


But threads of thought and memories of 
you 


Must always be unravelled in the gloom, 


And always must the needle pierce my 
heart. 


HONORABLE MENTION, 
COLLEGE DIVISION 


LONG AGO 
By PATRICIA ANN SULLIVAN 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
(Sister Catherine of Sienna, 
Where 
who were sung of long ago? 
Does Niobe weep on her mountainside and 
the wine of Bacchus flow? 
Have naiads that danced in the starlight, 
and Aeneas there at 
Faded like mist after summer rain to an 
inaccessible 


D'Youville College, 


Latin Teacher) 


have the heroes of legends gone 


the helm, 


realm? 
Do Orpheus’ calls still echo through the 
vales in the deepening night, 

Or the fiery Pleiades sparkle and blaze 
in the path of the moon's dim light? 
Yes, I think they still do, for oft and 
again, in the hush of a woodland glade, 

I can hear pale Thisbe’s whisper — see 

Eurydice’s weeping shade. 


AD ELISSAM 


By HENRY ST. C. LAVIN 
St. Isaac Jogue; College, Wernersville, Pa. 
(Rev. John P. Carroll, S. J., Latin Teacher) 
Dardanus pulchram coluit viator 
Feminam. Dulcis rapiebat ignis 
Pectus Aeneae: tibi favit heros, 
Aurea Dido. 


At dei jussu, profugus recessit 

Sponsus. Ardori dedit ille finem. 

Te gravis cepit pyra lacrimantem, 
Perdita Dido. 


Cessit invitus Phrygius magister 
De tua terra; piguit nec illum 
Temporis tecum meminisse laeti, 


Mortua Dido. 
w 
SONNET FOR LESBIA 


By VELMA DARBO 
Nazareth College, Louisville, Kentucky 
(Sister Mary Emily Keenan, Latin Teacher) 

I stand beneath thy window as of yore, 
Sweet Lesbia, and see within my _ heart 
Thy lovely face, and every little art 
That bound me to thee, to be loosed again 

no more. 
But yesternight I walked along the shore, 


Crying, “‘Let us take our fill of love, 
and chart 

Our course by kisses sweet.’’ But my 
sad heart 

Cried back, ‘‘In vain! 'Tis fled! All empty 
lore 

Are tales of Baucis and Philemon, of end- 
less love 


That never tires.’’ I cast into the sea 
Thy faded rose, thy brooch of filigree. 
Yet once more would I see thee, my soul’s 
dove. 
Oh joy! She lights her trysting lamp!— 
But wait: 
"Tis not for me; I can but love—and hate. 
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GOSSIP 
By VIRGINIA WHEELER 
College of Saint Rose, Albany, N. Y. 


(Sister Emily Joseph, Latin Teacher) 


Shuffling, sizzling, 
Whizzing, whirling, winging 
With thunderous tales that grow with 
repetition 
Screaming, scolding, scalding 
dates—facts—names 
Fama 


Desolation——destruction—despair. 
FIRST PLACE, HIGH SCHOOL 
DIVISION 
A SONNET TO VERGIL 
By ALICE E. DASH 
Western High School, Baltimore, Md. 
(Miss Margaret T. Englar, Latin Teacher) 


Beyond the little circle of a creed, 

Beyond the wide horizon of the earth, 

Afar in realms where souls from time are 
freed, 

Where mystery and poetry have birth, 

Does Vergil sing eternal songs sublime 

Of love and death and bolts of fate down- 
hurled, 

And, ‘throned upon the mountain peak 
of time, 

Behold the changing wonders of the world! 

O Vergil, dwelling with the ageless stars, 

Sing ever down the slow-revolving years, 

And lift all temporal, all mortal bars; 

Reveal to us the courses of the spheres, 

The mystic music of the tears of things— 

O Vergil, lend our souls immortal wings! 


HONORABLE MENTION, 
HIGH SCHOOL DIVISION 


THE LEGIONS OF THE EMPEROR 


By MICHAEL FRAM 
Harbord Collegiate Institute, Toronto, Canada. 
(Miss Carrie M. Knight, Latin Teacher) 


The legions of the Emperor all march 
with measured tread, 

And Caesar, mighty Caesar, is marching 
at their head: 

(There are no men, there are no men, 


and Caesar is long dead.) 


A friendly moon illumines all the vast 
expanse of stone, 

And the marching-song of fighting men 
is pitched down to a drone: 

(All covered with the earth and moss— 


and crumbled is their throne.) 


I see the Roman triumph and I hear the 
silver blast, 

But the mad exultant murmur of the mob 
is fading fast— 

And I am left with ruined walls, and 


echoes of the past. 
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WRATH OF ZEUS 
By PATRICIA CURRAN 
Alvernia High School, Chicago, fll 
(Sister M. Annella, Latin Teacher) 


Upon the rock of Caucasus, beneath 

The blazing sun, a figure prostrate lies, 

Bound fast by chains fore'er confining; he 

Stares as the vultures reel, sweep down- 
ward through 

The fiery air; and then in agony, 

“O gods!’’ in vain he cries as darting 
pains 

Ensue. “O gods!"’ for he must always 
bear 

[he searing flames of Zeus’s wrath for his 

Bold gift to men—that warms their barren 

lives. 


REFLECTION 
By JOSEPH MISKLOW 
St. James High School, West End, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


(Sister M. Romuald, Latin Teacher) 


Columns seven 
‘Gainst a_ heaven, 
And a mountain— 
Corinth’s glory, 
Now a story. 


THE CAVE OF SOMNUS 


By FRANCES I 


Lincoln Junior High School 


SHINI 

Framingham, Mass 
(Miss Mary Hickey, Latin Teacher) 

The home of Somnus, King of Sleep, 

Lies in a mountain cave 

Surrounded by a silence deep, 

While misty clouds and shadows creep 

From out each slumbering hill and steep 

And forests, still and grave. 


Here Phoebus does not show his light, 
No winds can croon or sigh; 

And far below that dizzy height 

The drowsy stream in sleeping might 
Breathes songs of slumber and of night, 
While softly stealing by. 


Red poppies tremble near the door 
Which has no hinge nor gate. 

No watchman’s tread on silent floor, 
No human voice, no wild beast’s roar 
Is heard where Silence evermore 
Reigneth in awful state. 


OH, FOR A SONG GREAT 
ORPHEUS! 
By JONATHAN WILLIAMS 
Northern High School, Detroit, Mich. 
(Miss May Zinck, Latin Teacher) 
Oh, for a song, great Orpheus! 
Oh, for a song from thee! 
Oh, for a song rich with thine own 
Nomadic melody! 


Oh, for a note from thy sweet lyre, 
That quells the storm and sea, 

The lay that soft through Hades rang, 
And called Eurydice! 


Oh, for a song, great Orpheus! 
Pray, set thy still lyre free. 
Our hearts would fain hear once again 
Thy Thracian harmony! 
THE WILES OF THE GREEKS 
By PATRICIA W. FRANCK 
Westover School, Middlebury, Conn 
(Miss Elizabeth R. Cushman, Latin Teacher) 
“Twas night, and the city of Troy was 
aflame; 
‘The Greeks, the invaders, had won. 
The city of Priam was humbled at last; 
The end of its glory had come. 
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The Greeks had abandoned the siege, so 
it seemed, 

But had left in their stead on the shore 

A horse, made of wood, as a trick that 
might win 

At the end of a decade of war. 


The horse was a trick, but the Trojans 
rejoiced 

As they rolled it on logs to the wall; 

For little they knew of the men in that 
horse 

Who would soon be the cause of their 
fall. 


The gaiety ended; the Trojans retired; 
A sentinel slept at his post. 
The men from the horse laid open the 
gates 
To the might of the Grecian host. 
* 


‘Twas morn, and the city of Troy was 
no more; 

The Greeks, the invaders, had won. 

The city of Priam had crumbled at last, 

And the end of an empire had come. 


BEAUTY CANNOT DIE 
By MARY LEIGHTON 
Westlake School for Girls, Los Angeles, Cal 
(Miss Gail Allen Burnett, Latin Teacher) 
Around the altars of the ancient gods 
Lie stillness and the dust of centuries. 
The marble stones are tumbled on the 
ground, 
And from the pipes of Pan there is no 
sound 
To lead the wanderer among the trees. 
Yet deep within the wood there is a pool 
That through the shadow shows a bit of 
sky, 
And still the silent stars are diamond- 
bright, 
And still the eyes of children brim with 
light, 
To tell us that all beauty cannot die. 
Aristophanes’ Peace (in abridged form) 
will be presented in Greek on the Swarth- 
more College campus, Swarthmore, Pa., 
on May 17, at 5:30 P.M. The College 
offers hospitality to those who come from 
a distance, provided the Department of 
Classics is notified in advance. 


MAGISTRI 


This department is designed as a clearing-house 


of ideas for classroom teachers. Teachers of Latin 
and Greek are invited to send in any ideas, sug 
gestions, or teaching devices which they have found 


to be heipful 


“MAYTIME IN ANCIENT ROME 

Miss Minnie V. Rigrutsky, of the Hun- 
ter College Elementary Schoo!, writes in 
to tell how she and Miss Julia A. Duffy 
staged a ‘flower festival’ sccne as part 
of a May program put on by seventh 
grade students last year. 
Ancient Rome” 


‘“Maytime in 
was the first episode of 
the program; other scenes included “‘May 
Day in Old England,’ ‘“‘May Day in 
South America,’ and ‘‘Maytime in An- 
tarctica.’" Miss Rigrutsky says: 

“Our scene lasted about five minutes. 
In the center of a simply draped stage 
was a wooden altar about three feet high 
and two feet square. Around it were 
stacked real and artificial spring flowers. 
To the strains of hidden music our young 
‘priest’ entered, looking very handsome in 
his heavily draped toga. The audience was 
tempted to laugh when he first appeared, 
but his solemn demeanor sobered them. He 
moved to a position in front of the altar. 
Then eight little girls, four on each side, 
entered with a ‘simple dancing step, their 
arms filled with flowers. They wore plain 
tunics, in lovely pastel shades. Each one 
wore a bulla made of gilt paper, suspended 
from a string which she herself had 
woven. Their shoes were gilded insoles 
tied on with gilt ribbons. Upon their heads 
were wreaths of flowers. Continuing with 
the dancing step, they approached the 
priest two by two and presented their 
flowers to him. He laid the flowers on 
the altar or added them to those around 
the altar, then turned and solemnly in- 
voked the goddess Flora in these words: 
‘Flora, dea cara fertilitatis florumque pul- 
chrorum, te precor quaesoque, si es volens 
propitius mihi, uti, ineunte vere, sit copia 
rosarum, et liliorum candidorum, et cet- 
erorum flosculorum. Si omnia iam flore- 
bunt, tibi gratias agemus.’ The girls then 
joined hands and danced off the stage, 
followed by the priest. Our gymnasium 
teacher, Miss Dorothea Walsh, helped us 
with the dancing.”’ 

“KITCHEN HINTS" 

Miss Margaret Scarseth, of the Syca- 
more (Illinois) Community High School, 
sends in these ‘‘practical bread and butter 
hints for teachers of beginning and second- 
year Latin,”’ and guarantees them to be 
“kitchen tested”’: 

“1. Before beginning the recitation of 
connected reading matter previously as- 
signed for translation, assign all the sen- 
tences in the day's portion to those who 
are to recite. Then you will not need to 
stop in the middle of an exciting part and 
say, ‘Well, let’s see; William, you take 
the next sentence.’ Nothing is more bor- 
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ing such Without 
them the story moves right cn, and the 
pupils enjoy it more. 


**2. Those 


interruptions. 


moments while you are 
Waiting for a pupil or pupils to write 
an exercise on the board may be used 
profitably for practice in reading Latin 
aloud, or for studying the excellent pic- 
tures which are in most of the textbooks 
now in use, or for derivative questions. 
These activities also make good beginnings 
or endings for recitation periods 

“3 As you read your daily newspaper 
or your favorite magazines, circle with a 
red pencil all striking Latin phrases and 
classical allusions and derivatives that you 
see. Use these as eye-openers at the begin- 
ning or the end of the recitation period. 
For example, in Newsweek for Jan. 13, 
i941, appeared a statement to the effect 
that President Roosevelt sent to Britain 
the man ‘who for more than eight years 
has been virtually his alter ego.’ 

“4. When constructing tests, if you 
wish to give 25%, let us say, for a trans 
lation question, try the following method. 
Choose a Latin paragraph containing at 
least 25 words or phrases which the class 
ought to be able to translate correctly. 
Underline exactly 25 of these words or 
phrases. Instruct the pupils to translate 
the paragraph. As you grade the transla- 
tions, make a tally mark every time you 
find one of the words correctly translated. 
Count the tally 
the pupil's score on the translation ques- 


marks, and you have 


tion. This is the only objective way I 
know of to grade translations in tests.” 
THE SWING TO THE CLASSICS 

Miss Agnes M. Finnegan, of the Senior 
High School, New Britain, Conn., re- 
ports the following enrollment figures for 
her school: “In German, 50; in French, 
332: im Latin, 610"! 

Professor Aurelio Espinosa Polit, of 
Quito, 


Classical League that his country reintro- 


Ecuador, informs the American 
duced last year a requirement of four 
years of Latin and Greek in secondary 
schools. After meeting this requirement, 
the student in his last two years may 
choose from four optional courses, cne of 
which is classical. Father Espinosa also 
calls attention to the fact that Spain has 
reintroduced a Latin requirement in second- 
ary schools. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING 
HE TWENTY-THIRD annual 


meeting of the American Classical 
League will be held in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., on June 30 and 
July 1 and 2, 1941, in connection with 
the meeting of the N. E. A. league head- 
quarters will be at the Hotel Com- 
mander. The first session will be a joint 
meeting with the Department of Secondary 
Education, at 1:50 P.M. on Monday, 


June 30. At 3:00 P.M. Thornton Jen- 
kins, Headmaster of the Malden (Mass. ) 
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High School will preside at a section meet- 
ing the general topic of which will be 
“What Lies Ahead for Secondary Edu 
cation?” Speakers will include Walter F. 
Downey, Commissioner of Education of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts; Pro- 
Robert Ulich, of the Graduate 
School of Education of Harvard Univer 
sity; Edna White, of Dickinson High 
School, Jersey City, N. J.; and Dorothy 
Park Latta, Director of the American Clas 


fessor 


The discus 
sion will be led by Protessor Mary B. 
McElwain, of 


sical League Service Bureau. 


Smith College and Cecil 
T. Derry, of the Cambridge (Mass.) High 
and Latin School. It is hoped that at this 
session the President of the N. E. A. will 
also speak, as in former years 

On Tuesday, July 1, at 2:15 P.M., the 
following speakers will be heard: Profes 
sor B. L. Ullman, of the University of 
Chicago, President of the American Clas 
Robert M. Green, M.D., 
member of the Greater Boston Classical 
Club; Henry H. Chamberlin, of Worcester, 
Mass.; Professor A. H. Rice, of Boston 
University; Professor Clyde Pharr, of 
Vanderbilt University; James P. McCar- 
thy, of the Shady Hill School, Cambridge, 
Mass.; and J. Appleton Thayer, of St. 
Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. Professor 
E. K. Rand, of Harvard University, will 
preside. 


sical League; 


At the dinner meeting on Tuesday eve 
ning President Ullman will preside, and 
speakers will include Fred B. Lund, M.D., 
member of the Greater Boston Classical 
Club; Professor Charles B. Gulick, of 
Harvard University; and Professor T. 
Leslie Shear, of Princeton University. 

At the final session, on Wednesday, 
July 2, at 2:00 P.M., papers will be 
presented by Dorothy V. Sylvester, of the 
Newtonville (Mass.) Junior High School: 
Francis L. Jones, of State Teachers Col- 
lege, Worcester, Mass.: Melvin W. Man 
sur, of St. Mark's School, Southborough, 
Mass.; Professor Stephen A. Mulcahy, 
S.J., of Boston College; and Professor 
Wm. F. Wyatt, of Tufts College. 
Richard M. Gummere, of 
Harvard University, is in charge of the 
program for the meeting. The local com- 
mittee in charge of arrangements is headed 
by Mr. George A. Land, of the Newton- 
ville (Mass.) High School. 


Professor 


Notes And Notices 


On May 9, 10, and 11, 1941, Ford- 
ham University will produce the Oedipus 
Rex of Sophocles in Greek in the Campus 
Theater. The play will be the high light 
of the celebration by the college students 
of the University centennial. A new musi- 
cal score has been prepared by Virgil 
Thomson, musical critic of the New York 
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Herald-Tribune. Erich Hawkins, dancing 
partner of Martha Graham, is in charge of 
the choral work. The director of the 
whole performance is Rev. William P. 
Lynch, S. J. 

College teachers of Latin will be inter 
ested in reading Chapter III, ““What Good 
Is Latin?’’ in a book by Stephen Leacock 
entitled Joo Much College (Dodd, Mead, 
and Co., 1940). 

Miss Estella Kyne, ot the Wenatchee 
(Wash.) High School, calls attention to 
the fact that in an interview by Gretta 
Baker, published in the magazine Schol 
astic on Jan. 13, 1941, John Kieran paid 
high tribute to Latin and Greek. 

On June 5 and 6, at 6:30 P.M., Cedar 
Crest College, Allentown, Pa., will pre- 
sent Euripedes’ Iphigenia in Taurts in 
English. 
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MATERIALS 
BRONZE MEDAL to be con 


ferred upon honor students in 
fourth-year Latin may be pur 
chased for one dollar from Eta 
Sigma Phi, classical 


national honorary 


fraternity. On the obverse is represented 
the Victory of Paeonius, restored, with 
the initials Eta Sigma Phi and the words 
“Mihi res, non me rebus.’’ On the reverse 
is a representation of the Parthenon, with 
the words “‘Praestantia Linguarum Classi 
carum.”’ Orders may be sent to Miss Mary 
K. Brokaw, Ohio University, Athens, 
Ohio. They must be accompanied by 
cash, and an official statement that the 
medals are being conferred upon high 
school seniors taking fourth year Latin or 
second year Greek, with no grade below 
A or 90% throughout the year. 

An attractive eight-page folder entitled 
“The Classics as a Career and as Aid to 
Success in Any Career’’ has been prepared 
by the Committee on the Present Status 
of Classical Education of the Ciassical As- 
sociation of the Middie West and South. 
Copies may be obtained from Professor A. 
Pelzer Wagener, College of William and 
Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia. They are 
free to persons in the territory of the as- 
sociation; to others they are sold at cost— 
four copies for five cents. 

A mimeographed, paper-covered book 
of fifty-one pages of selections in English 
from a wide variety of Latin authors and 
from Latin inscriptions, under the title 
Source Material for Roman Cuvilization, 
is available from the editor, Professor S. 
L. Mohler, Franklin and Marshall College, 
Lancaster, Pa., for 50c plus postage. The 
selections are arranged under the headings 
“Slaves and Freedmen,’’ ‘‘Women and 
Marriage,’’ “‘Children and Education,”’ 
““Meals,”’ Day,’ and ‘Burial Cus- 
toms.’’ The book is used by the compiler 


in connection with the reading of Grant 
Showerman’s Rome and the Romans. It 
should be valuable for reference reading 
and for enrichment in the classroom. 
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Amevican Classical 5 


; Lea gue 
Service Bureau 4 


‘DOROTHY ‘PARK LATTA, Director 


The Service Bureau has the following 


new item for sale: 


584. Latin Today. A program prepared 
for a radio broadcast. By Miss Irene 


M. Campbell, Jefferson High School, 


Portland, Oregon. 10c. 
The following material, previously 
published, may be purchased from the 


Bureau. Please order by number. 
ROMAN BANQUETS 
94. Some Suggestions on How to Give 


Service 


a Roman Banquet. 


352. A Roman Peasant’s Dinner. 10c. 
264. Ten Ancient Roman Recipes from 
Cato'’s De Agri Cultura. 10c. 

325. A Bibliography for Roman Ban- 
quets. Now includes references to 
Latin invitations and an invocation 
in Latin, in full. 10c. 

PLAYS IN LATIN 

89. Bona Dea. A play for junior high 
school. Personae: Three characters 
(all female) several Roman 


women. Content: Bona Dea herself 
helps a poor mother and child on 
festival night. 

Time: 45 minutes. 
90. Cordelia. 

high school 
(all 


in Rome. 


Three 
10c. 
One-act play for junior 


her scenes. 


Personae: Seven char- 


acters female). Scene: A street 
Content: The story of a 
little girl who wanted to be a boy 
and decided to try being an Amazon 
Much 
10c. 

Two Latin Playlets. Quomodo A- 
mict Deligendt Sint. Personae: Two 
characters, daughter. 


Scene: A room in a home. Content: 


action. Time: 20 minutes. 


183. 
mother 
The story of how a rotten apple will 
spoil the rest of the fruit. First year. 


Time: 5 minutes. De 
Clementia. 


Virtute et 
Nine charac- 
British soldiers and towns- 
people. Scene: The general’s tent 
outside Calais 1347 A.D. Content: 
Queen Philippa begs the lives of six 
men of Calais from King Edward. 
First year. Time: 15 minutes. 10c. 
263. A Birthday. A Pageant. 
Personae: 12 speaking parts, several 


Personae: 
ters, 


Roman 


a Roman 
Second, an altar on the 
Capitoline Hill. Content: Deals with 
the picturesque ceremony in which 


extras. Scenes: First, in 


garden. 


the Roman boy puts on the toga of 
maturity. First or second year. 
Time: 30 to 50 minutes. 10c. 

Julia. Personae: 10 characters and 
any number of extras. Content: A 
little Roman girl is captured by 


343. 


502. 


513. 


PI 


136. 


460. 


87. 


Two acts. 
End of 
second year. Time: 45 minutes. 1 0c. 
The Bore. A Dramatization in Latin 
of Horace’s Ninth Satire. 


pirates and ransomed. 


Two scenes in first act. 


Personae: 
5 characters, any number of extras. 
On Sacred Way at 
Rome Horace is accosted by a per- 
sistent and talkative pest. Third or 
fourth year. Time: 15 minutes. 10c. 
A Latin Play- 


Content: the 


Horatius Adolescens. 
characters; several 
Scene: At 
Content: Hor 


let. Personae: 4 
young and 
the gates of Athens. 
ace is “‘rushed”’ 
ing the university as a young fresh- 
Three short Second 
half of first year. Timé:, 20 min- 
1 0c. 
Convivium. 


men slaves. 


and hazed on enter- 


man. scenes. 


ules. 
A Latin playlet dealing 
10 charac 


with Horace. Personae: 


ters. Content: A merry banquet 


scene in a home in Rome. First year. 


Time: 15 minutes. 10c. 

AYS IN ENGLISH, PROGRAMS, ET‘ 
Living Statues. Four performers: 
2 boys, 2 girls. Complete directions 


for costumes and poses of “Welcome 
**The 
“Apollo 


to the Sun,” Discus and the 


Javelin,” and Daphne,” 


etc., nine in all. Time: 20 minutes 


10c. 
Roman 


Water Carriers. A simple 


dance for four girls. The girls, car- 


rying jars, set out from home to get 


water from the spring. Complete 
directions for costumes and_ steps. 
Suggestions for an encore ‘“‘bur- 
lesque’’ dance included. 20c 


A Program for a School Assembly. 
Includes a 
of Latin derivatives, 
play on the value of Latin, ‘“What’s 
The Use?’ 
in this program. 
the 


Roman style show, a 


pageant and a 
64 pupils can take part 
An attempt to por 
tray dress of the Romans, to 
demonstrate their language and the 
part it plays in our life, and to show 
the possible correlation with other 
subjects in the 


30 minutes. Any year. 


curriculum. Time: 
10c. 

Suggestions for a Roman Circus. 
Given by the S.P.Q.R. Club of the 
Eastern High School, Baltimore, Md. 
A description of a 
the 
chariot 


Roman circus 


given in school gymnasium. 


Sacrifice, races, gladiatorial 
combat, discus throwing, a panto- 
A chorus is included in 
Time: 45 


Students from 


mime, etc. 
the circus performances. 
minutes to one hour. 
all years. 10c. 

Five Short Playlets in English Deal 
ing with the Legends of Early Rome 
These include the dramatization of 
The Rape of the Sabines, Cincin 
natus, Suitable for use in class 


in the 


etc. 
first year after the legends 
have been read and commented on. 
10c. 

The Slave Girl. 5 scenes, 14 char- 


acters (10 boys, 4 girls), and 10 
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The. adopted son in 
a Roman household falls in love 
with a slave girl. She is found to be 
the daughter of the boy’s adopted 


other people. 


father. Ends in a wedding scene. 
4 songs. Time: 35 to 45 minutes. 
10c. 


One 
12 characters, all boys. Four 
candidates for the consulship speak 
to the citizens of Rome in the Cam- 
pus Martius. 


464. A Roman Executive Election. 


act. 


Election follows. In- 
teresting possibilities for comparison 
with our elections. Time: 15 to 20 
minutes. 10c. 
Mettus Curtius. 


(2 boys, 2 


One act. 4 charac- 
girls), extra men, 
and a reader. A 


burlesque pantomime of the famous 


ters 
women, children, 
incident in early Roman history of 
the closing of a gap in the Roman 
Forum by human sacrifice. Time: 
10 to 15 minutes. 10c. 
The Magic Toga. A play on deriva- 
3 characters (3 
the assistants either girls or 
Jack is 


boring to look up words 


565. 

tion. Three scenes. 
boys: 
boys) busy writing and 
finds it 
in an English dictionary continually. 
He falls asleep and a Roman comes 
to him to show him Latin roots and 
stems which will help him under- 
stand his English words. Time: 15 
10c. 


Jupiter. 


to 20 minutes. 
The Directions 
for making hand puppets, and two 
with 


566 Loves of 


clever playlets to use them. 

10c. 
Helen of English 
male, 3 
Trojan ladies, 
One The 
action deals with the bringing of 
and her 


Time: 45 minutes. 


beautiful 
(11 

and 
3 scenes. 


Troy (in 
verse). 14 characters 


lords 


act, 


female), 
a crowd. 
Helen to Troy by Paris 
reception there. 


Third or fourth year, or college. 30c. 


522. Instructions for Making Marionettes 
and Stage. 10c. 

254. List of Dances and Drills Suitable 
for classical programs. 10c. 

222. The Presentation of Simple Latin 


Plays in High School. 10c. 
10c. 
Romans Dressed. An il- 
1 5c. 


Costumes for Classical Plays. 


63. Roman Dress. 


171. How the 
lustrated printed leaflet. 
Bulletin X. 
20c. 
Complete lists of plays and programs 
in Latin and English available from the 
Service Bureau may be secured free on 
request. 
THE CLASSICAI 
Bound 


OUTLOOK, 


OUTLOOK 
volumes of THE CLASSICAI 
XVII (1939-40) are 
$1.25 each. 


now 


available at Bound volumes 


of most of the former years of LATIN 
NOTES, and all volumes of THE 


CLASSICAL OUTLOOK are still available 
at $1.25 each. These are useful for the 
reference shelf of the teacher and of the 
school library. 
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INDEX TO VOLUME XVIII 


I. Titles 

Activities of the Junior Classical League, 
The (Latta), 13; American Academy in 
Rome Scholarships, 51; American Classi- 
cal League—Comes of Age, The (UII- 
man), 4; American Classical League—Re- 
ports of Officers, 7; American Classical 
League Service Bureau, 10, 23, 32, 
41, 52, 61, 74, 83: Ancient Blood 
Transfusion, An, 58; Ancient History in 
the News (Begle, McCartney), 6, 35; An- 
cient Library Notice, An, 33; Annual 
Meeting, The, 82; Asini Consolatio 
(Blake), 5; Atlantic City Meeting, The, 
41, 49, 71; Beauty Culture in Ancient 
Rome (Hammer), 18; “‘Believe It Or 
Not’ (Davis), 16; Book Notes, 8, 22, 
31, 40, 51, 60, 72; Call for Summer 
Courses (L. B. L.),36; Catullus, 43 
(Guinagh), 66; Catullus the Romantic 
(Blatkiock) , 49; Christmas Gifts and the 
Gift-Bringer (Johnston), 25; Christmas 
Story in Latin, The, 29; Classical Car- 
toon, A (Black), 48; Classical Sym- 
posium, A (Madigan), 68; Club Activities 
(Korfmacher), 68; College Project, A 
(Newby), 6; Committee on Public Re- 
lations, The (Murley), 54: Companion- 
ship of Learning, The (Mierow), 47; 
Comparative Achievement Test, A (Wag- 
ner), 68; Composition Lesson for Feb- 
ruary 12, A (Derry), 47: Content of the 
Fourth Year, The (Pascal), 67; Contest 
Closing, 56; Cypresses of Provence (Reu- 
belt), 53; Dance of the Alphabet, The 
(Lawler), 69; Debt of R. L. S. to Q. H. 
F., The (Tomson), 59: Definitions of 
Terms (Dean), 55; Derivative Demons, 
1, 17, 30, 39, 48, 54, 68, 79; Deus 
Americam Amet (Carr), 46; “Don't Eat 
Spoiled Fish!”’ (Miller), 38: Dramatiz- 
ing Vocabulary Building (Carr), 56: 
Echo of Horace, An (Robison), 34: 
Flourishing Latin Club, A (Henry), 6: 
Food for Thought (McKinlay), 30: 
Gaul and the American Student (DeWitt), 
53: Greek Club, The (Thompson), 68; 
Highway to Democracy, The (Braun- 
warth), 66; History of ““Xmas,’’ The 
(L. B. L.), 26; How Much Mood Syn- 
tax? (Carr), 77; How to Increase Interest 
in Latin (Stephenson), 36; Immediacy in 
Education (Gutnagh), 1: Increased En- 
rollments (Skiles, Murley), 67; In Deo 
Speramus (Gummere, Herrouet), 56, 68: 
In Hoc Signo Vinces (Mierow), 27: 
“Information Please,’’ (Stearns), 27: Is 
Latin Dying Out? (L. B. L.), 35; ‘“‘Jit- 
terbug’’ Islands, 67: ‘‘Kitchen Hints’’ 
(Scarseth), 81; Latin English 
(Smith), 6; Latin Composition (Derry, 
Reeping), 15, 35; Latin-French Program, 
A (Bittner), 68; Latin in an Integrated 
Program (McWhirter), 28; Latin on the 
Air (Campbell), 6; Latin Teachers in 
Demand (Munzenmayer), 58; Latinized 
Names (Eames, Hahn), 16: League Offi- 
cers for 1940-41, 3: “‘Life with Latin” 
(Oppelt), 47: Limericks (Shope), 84; 
Magical Transference of Crops in Latium 
and in Africa, The (McCartney), 15; 
Making Records in the Latin Class 
(Smith), 5; Martial vii, 54 (Arbuthnot), 
14; Massilia and Jamaica in Political By- 
words (McCartney), 30: Materials, 61, 
73. 82: ‘‘Maytime in Ancient Rome’”’ 
(Rigrutsky), 81; Milwaukee Meeting, 
The, 4: More Classical Cartoons (Black), 
56; More on ‘Xmas’ (Donnelly), 36: 
New Approach to an Old Subject. A 
(Bulger and Fisher), 57; New Medal, 
The, 21. 65; New Woman in Ancient 
Rome, The (Bowen), 20; News of the 
American Academy in Rome, 40; Notes 
and Notices, 9, 16, 31, 41, 52, 73, 82: 
Nox Media (Crowley) , 48; October Pro- 
gram, An (Sr. Mary Dorothea), 5; Odd 


Hobby, An (L. B. L.), 57; One Profes- 
sor's Hobby (Ogle), 65; Our Christmas 
Greeting, 26; Ovid to the Women 
(Thompson), 17; Peace on Earth (Mie- 
row), 28; ‘‘Pilgrim’s (Lewis), 
61; Pledge to the Flag in Latin, 45; 
Pompey after Jerusalem (Reubelt), 19; 
Prize Medal, A, 65; Questionnaire, A 
(Hill), 47; Quot Homines, Tot Senten- 
tiae (Mohler), 2; Radio Talks (Burns), 
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Have your students fill in the blank 
in the last line with an appropriate Latin 
word. 


Young Bob was a dancer of grace. 

He whirled the girls right into space. 
He'd waltz one around, 
Lift her right off the ground, 

But then he'd come down on her (pes). 


Little Jonathan went to the zoo, 

And looked at the queer kangaroo. 
Then, scratching his head. 
He solemnly said, 

“I'd rather be me than be (tu).” 

I said to the burglar, ““You stop it! 

Don't shoot off that pistol, but drop it!”’ 
I then threw a book 
At the wicked old crook 

And hit him right over the (caput). 


Johnny fought with the 
daughter, 

And pushed her right into the water. 
But when he turned ‘round, 
He ‘most sank through the ground, 

For there, with a paddle, stood 


principal's 


(pater). 


Poor Bill met a fate that was bitter. 
He was cross at his teacher, and hit her. 
The judge said, ““Young man, 
Say your prayers while you can; 
You're to go on a very long (iter).”’ 


A lady while walking alone 
Met a skeleton rattling a bone. 
He said, “‘Don’t run away. 
I am going your way.” 
But the lady said, “‘I should say (non).” 


There once was a funny old woman, 
So fat that she scarcely looked human. 
She sat in a canoe, 
But the bottom broke through, 
And she fell right into the (flumen). 


Small Johnny delighted to ‘‘kid,”’ 
Everywhere, at whatever he did. 
While taking a test 
He gaily confessed, 
“I’m getting some fun out of (id).” 


35; ‘Recommendations for Revolt’’ (An- 
toinette), 36; Recruiting Students (Ag- 
ard), 26; Roman Ballista, A, 57; Rome 
Is Founded, 67; ‘Send a Latin Student to 
College’’ (Northrup), 6; Stabat Mater, 
70; Statement of Ownership, 32; Success- 
ful Latin Club, A (Wheeler), 28; Sum- 
mer Courses for Latin Teachers, 78; 
Sursum Corda (Perrine), 45; Swing to 
the Classics, The (Finnegan, Polit), 82; 
Tableaux to Hexameters (DeVore), 27; 
Teaching Aid, A, 10; To Quintus Hora- 
tius Flaccus (Mterow), 59; ‘Trojan 
Women” at Cedar Crest College, Picture, 
13; Two Important Letters (Ullman, 
Zapffe), 7; Valentine Card, A, 38; Ver- 
bal Magic in New Year's Greetings (Mc- 
Cartney) , 33; Vergil Contract, A (Bridg- 
et), 48; Verse Writing Contest, 3, 56, 
80; Veteran Latin Magazine, A (Mann), 
48; Visit to a Roman Home, 67: Vox 
Magistri, 5, 15,.27, 35, 47, 55, 
What Is Your Score? (Williams), 16; 
What's in a Word? (Meader), 50; Where 
Do You Stand? (Dean), 15; Why Stu- 
dents Continue the Study of Latin 
(Vaughan) , 37; Words of Comfort to an 
Ass (Blake), 5; ‘‘Xmas’’ in March 
(Marnell), 56. 
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